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Archaeological News from Jordan 
G. Lankester Harding and William L. Reed 


Department of Antiquities, Jordan, and Texas Christian University 


Since the joining of western Palestine and Transjordan in 1949 to 
form the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, interest and activity in archae- 
ology have continued at a high level in the c suntry. The present report 
offers a survey of some of the most significant results of the work which 
has been carried on by the Jordan Government through the Department 
of Antiquities, and by the several institutions which have recently en- 
gaged in excavations in Jordan. 


The Museums 


An event of first importance was the decision of the Jordan Govern- 
ment to build an archaeological Museum in Amman. This has been placed 
on the Citadel hill, and was designed by Mr. Austen Harrison (Fig. 1). 
It comprises a large exhibition hall, approximately 100 by 50 feet, and 
offices, photographic studio and workshop. The area on which it is built 
was first excavated by the Department of Antiquities and revealed a very 
interesting house of the Ommayad (early Arab) period, containing a fine 
collection of pottery and other objects. These have been published in the 
Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, which is another new 
venture of the Department sponsored by the Government. Showcases 
have been delivered; the Museum now houses the staff of the Depart- 
ment, and it is expected that the building will be open to the public in 
the near future. 

In 1950 the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem was re- 
opened following the war, and it has continued to be of great service to 
archaeology and to archaeologists. The two large public galleries are 
open daily, and by means of the ideal arrangement of artifacts the visitor 
is able to view to the best advantage the objects from the various archae- 
ological periods. The student galleries are open to qualified persons; the 
excellent library is in constant use, and occasional public lectures which 
are held in the large auditorium are well attended. Several technicians 
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are employed by the Museum and are engaged in the work of photo- 
graphing and restoring for exhibition purposes the materials from various 
excavations (Fig. 2). Many of the jars from the cave in which the famous 
Dead Sea Scrolls were found in 1947 have been reconstructed, and one 
of the most popular exhibits in the North Gallery consists of the storage 
jars, lids and manuscript fragments from that cave. 


East Jordan 


Recent developments in the field will be described separately for the 
areas of east and west Jordan, beginning with the remarkable discoveries 
in east Jordan. 





Fig. 2 Mubarak Saad at right and his assistants at the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
reconstructing pottery from Qumran (Photograph by Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


Tombs and Isolated Objects 


The spate of building activity which has been going on all over the 
country since the end of the war has brought to light an extremely inter- 
esting and important series of tomb groups and isolated objects from 
places as far apart as Um Keis and Madeba. Tomb groups range in pe- 
riod from Early Bronze to Byzantine; the most important isolated objects 
are Roman and Byzantine. Of these the 2nd or 3rd Century A. D. marble 
statue from Amman, published in the Illustrated London News of Sep- 
tember 6, 1947, is outstanding; nothing comparable to it has come out of 
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Palestine and Jordan before. Also from Amman is a very fine portrait 
head in marble from the same period. A small partly excavated monas- 
tery, perhaps of the 6th century A. D. at Um el-Kundum, southwest of 
Amman, has yielded what surely must be the earliest example of folding 
trellis work in bronze. Scissors were, of course, known from Roman times, 
and this is only a logical development of the principle. 

From el-Husn, south of Irbid, comes the Early Bronze group, with 
68 complete or reconstructable pots, and a huge mass of decorated sherds 
of so-called band slip ware. Two periods in the use of the cave can be 
seen, represented by the decorated sherds of perhaps Early Bronze II 
(ca. 2700 B. C.) and the complete specimens of Early Bronze IV 
(ca. 2300 B. C.). 

Next in date is one of the most important finds, a tomb group of the 
Hyksos period (18th-16th cents.), in Amman. All the forms and wares 
most typical of the period are present, including black pricked ware, 
button-base vases, oil flasks, carinated bowls, etc., in addition to scarabs 
and bronze toggle pins. The importance of the group, which contains 
95 pots, plus a mass of sherds, lies in its relation to Dr. Nelson Glueck’s 
conclusions as to the non-occupation of Jordan during the period 1800- 
1300 B. C.; our group is probably about 1600 B.C. By its very nature, as 
a family vault, it is unlikely to be an isolated example, but without proper 
excavations in the country such assumptions must remain inconclusive. 

Madeba yielded a tomb of the Late Bronze-Early Iron Ages (1500- 
900 B. C.), with objects and pottery strikingly similar to the Fosse Tombs 
of Tell Fara (Beth Pelet, I & IL). Among the objects are bronze daggers 
with wood inlaid handles, bronze toggle pins, arrowheads, bracelets and 
earrings, iron bracelets (in the minority), scarabs and beads. There are 
119 pots, and some sherds of Mycenaean ware (Greek pottery of the 
14th-13th cents.), altogether a considerable group. 


In Amman the most important group is that of “Adoni-nur, Servant 


of Ammi-nadab,” as testified by his official seal mounted in a silver ring. 
The pottery of this group is very fragmentary as the tomb had been 


robbed and burnt anciently and again disturbed about 25 years ago. But 


130 forms have been reconstructed, including ware of Petrie’s “Assyrian 
dinner service” type (Gerar, p. 24 and Pl. LXV). Eleven different seals 
were found, three of them inscribed, and three in silver mounts. Among 
the objects are a gold fibula, bronze fibulae and fragments of bronze vases 
with repousse decoration, earrings in silver and bronze, and silver rings. 
There were also the remains of three large pottery coffins and fragments 
of alabaster vases. The importance of the group lies in our being able 
to date it to the time of Ammi-nadab, who was king of Ammon under the 
Assyrian monarch, Asshurbanapal, ca. 650 B. C. A seal of “Adoni-pelet, 
servant of Ammi-nadab” had been discovered in Amman more than 60 
years ago (Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, II-III, 
p. 103 ff.). 
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It is hoped that the foregoing groups may be published shortly in an 
Occasional Paper of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Additional groups 
already published are as follows: A Nabataean tomb group from Amman 
in the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, X1; an 
Iron Age group from Amman in QDAP, XII; an Iron Age group from 
Sahab, ODAP, XIII; a Roman tomb from Amman and an Iron Age tomb 
from Megabelein in QDAP, XIV; a Roman tomb and an Iron Age tomb 
both from Amman in the Annual of the Department of Antiquities cf 
Jordan, I. Also in the latter publication is an article by Dr. R. D. Barnett 
on the remarkable group of statuary of about the 9th-8th centuries B. C. 
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Fig. 3. <A Safaitic inscription from East Jordan (Photograph by Harding). 


discovered on the Citadel in Amman. 


More recently another huge group of the Early Bronze Age (3rd 
millennium) has been found near Um Keis, north of Irbid; it contains 
more than 200 complete and reconstructable forms, and a vast quantity 
of sherds which include some of Khirbet Kerak ware (an imported pot- 
tery of the 26th-25th cents. B. C.). Work on this material is still con- 
tinuing. 

Early Arab Inscriptions 


In 1950 a joint expedition by the American School of Oriental Re- 
search and the Department examined the desert area north of H5 on the 
Baghdad road in search of Safaitic inscriptions. Nearly one thousand 
were recorded, also some Kufic and Arabic texts, and a fine cairn of the 
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period, found after the School had returned, was excavated by the De- 
partment. This is the first Safaitic excavation yet undertaken, and resulted Age 
in the discovery of some 190 texts, many with illustrations, and the burial De} 
of a man who must have been a sort of wandering Derwish or holy man. § 4. 
One of the illustrated texts gives a contemporary picture of an enclosure} 4, 
hitherto called “desert kites” (Antiquity, III and Journal cf the Palestine 
Oriental Society, XX), which answers the two outstanding questions ; 
about these structures as to their date and method of use (Fig. 3). vic 





are 
Ancient Dibon (Dhiban) 


The large tell south of Madeba at Dhiban, which is identified with 
Dibon, capital of ancient Moab, has been the scene of two campaigns 
under the auspices of the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem. The preliminary report of the results of the first campaign in 
1950-1951 has been published in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 125. Excavations were carried on during the first 
campaign at the east side of the mound where the remains of early Arab 
buildings were cleared, and from earlier periods, a square tower and sec- 
tions of five city walls. A sounding was also made near the southwest 
corner of the large building on which stands a sheikh’s tomb, and this 
area was the scene of the excavation during the second campaign in 1952. 
The importance and the periods of occupation which had been surmised 
by surface explorations have now been confirmed by these excavations. 

The work to date has resulted in the discovery of important remains 
from Arab, Byzantine, Nabataean, Roman, Iron and Early Bronze periods. 
The “Gateway” which opens to the south on the “saddle” by which the 
north tell is joined to the south tell was in use during Arab and Naba- 
taean times, but extensive rebuilding in the area during these periods 
made it impossible to detect the Moabite gateway (Fig. 4). The search 
for tombs resulted in the discovery of a necropolis on the side of the 
wadi which runs east and west, in the region east of the tell. One tomb 
(Fig. 5) contained a baked-clay coffin, which was empty, and its frag- 
mentary lid on the upper surface of which were the features of a human rw 
face done in crude relief. The condition of the bones and objects in the 
tomb indicated that it had been robbed after the last burial. The tomb 
also contained many complete and broken lamps that are typical of Iron 












a 
II (ca. 900-600 B. C.) plus some sherds that indicate the tomb may also c 
have been used at an earlier period. The juglets, bottles, a small clay r 
wheel, bracelets, earrings and finger-rings, one scarab and other objects 0 






are important for the study of Moabite culture at Dibon. 









West Jordan 


In west Jordan, there has also been a number of interesting discov- 
eries. At Samaria a very fine, almost life size marble statue of Apollo 
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has been unearthed, and tomb groups of the Byzantine, Roman and Iron 
Ages from various localities have been excavated by the Inspector of the 
Department, Awni Bey Dajani. He also did excellent work in preserving 
the ancient sites during the difficult times of 1948 and 1949, and it is 
thanks to his care and initiative that they have suffered so little damage. 


One of the most interesting tombs cleared is located at el-Jib in the 
vicinity of Nebi Samwil, north of Jerusalem. More than 400 pots which 
are to be dated in Iron I (ca. 1200-900 B. C.) and II (ca. 900-600 B. C.) 
periods, two scarabs from the 11th Century B. C., and other objects such 


Fig. 4. Dhiban excavations during Spring, 1952, showing ‘‘Gateway’’ Area as viewed from 
the south (Photograph ASOR). ‘ 


as bracelets, anklets, rings and weapons came from this tomb. This dis- 
covery raises the question as to the possibility of recovering additional 
remains from the Iron Age in this area where the ancient Gibeonites 
once lived. / 


z Khirbet Qumran 


a "The best known work of the Department, howeyer, was the clearance 
in 19PT of theca wenip | which were found jthe-Déad Sea Scrolls; this was 
carried out in collaboration with the Ecole Biblique et /Archeologique 
Francaise, and the Palestine Archaeological Museum. Preliminary reports 
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of this work have already appeared in several journals, and work is now 
going ahead in preparing the final publications. The same team collab- 
orated in an excavation in December of 1951 at Khirbet Qumran (Fig. 6), 
which has had the effect of correcting the dating originally assigned to 
the cave pottery from the Ist Century B. C. to the lst Century A. D. 
Coins were found dating as late as the Ist revolt (67 A. D.), in connec- 
tion with a jar identical with those found in the cave. This also implies 
that those who lived at Qumran deposited the scrolls there. 


Murabba’‘at Caves 


A more recent expedition by the same team in February, 1952, 





Fig. 5. Moabite tomb and coffin at Dhiban (Photograph Harding). 


cleared a series of four large caves in Wadi Murabba‘at, about 12 miles 
south of Feshkha, from which was recovered material ranging from the 
Chalcolithic (4th millennium B. C.) to the Medieval Arab periods (Fig. 
7). The chief finds were quantities of papyrus and leather fragments 
inscribed in Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic, one Greek document being 
dated in the 7th year of Hadrian. Coins of the 2nd Jewish revolt (132- 
135 A. D.) were also found, and two letters from Simeon ben Kosibah 
(later, Bar Kokhbah) to his local general, Yeshua ben Galgoleh. There 
were several fragmentary copies of what appears to be the proclamation 
of the 2nd revolt by “Simeon ben Kosibah, prince of Israel.” 
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Qumran Caves 


Still another expedition took the field in March of 1952 to explore 
the caves near the northwest shore of the Dead Sea in the vicinity of 
Khirbet Qumran. This project was sponsored by the Ecole Biblique, the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, and the American School of Oriental 
Research. Fig. 8, a view from Khirbet Qumran looking north, shows a 
section of the mountain range in which some of the caves are located. 
The tent marks the headquarters of the expedition which explored the 
area. Fig. 9 shows the entrances to two caves about 100 yards south of 
the cave which contained the Dead Sea Scrolls. 





Fig. 6. Khirbet Qumran during excavations in 1951 (Photograph Harding). 


The expedition succeeded in locating and excavating 39 caves and 
crevices which contained pottery. Of this number, 25 were found to con- 
tain complete and broken storage jars, lids and other vessels similar to 
those discovered at Khirbet Qumran and in the cave of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. From two of the caves came several fragments of parchment in- 
scribed with Hebrew characters; the fragments now being studied in 
Jerusalem are thought to come from both canonical and non-canonical 
manuscripts. 


In one of the caves located about 1% miles north of Khirbet Qumran, 


there were found two sheets of oxidized copper which are about 8 feet 
in length when the two pieces are joined together, as they were originally. 
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They were found on the floor of the cave where they were covered with 
debris which had resulted from the collapse of the roof and the entrance, 
probably shortly after they were placed in the cave. The sheets are in 
the shape of two tightly rolled scrolls whose outer surfaces show that they 
are engraved on the inside with many lines of Hebrew characters. The 
rolls. were taken to the Palestine Archaeological Museum where they were 
placed on exhibition temporarily. Because of the brittle condition of the 
metal, it is thought that the task of unrolling the sheets will be exceed- 
ingly difficult, but expert advice has been sought, and it is hoped that 
the contents may soon be read. 

Since the termination of these explorations, the Bedu are reported to 
have discovered other manuscripts in the area between the mountain 
range and the Dead Sea. These discoveries which have been coming in 
rapid succession will make possible a new and exciting chapter in the 
history of biblical archaeology. 


Bethany 


The Franciscans of the Holy Land have been engaged in excavations 
since October, 1949, at Bethany which is located about 1 mile east of 
Jerusalem on the road to Jericho. Thus far work has been conducted in 
areas to the south, east and west of the tomb which is the traditional site 
of the burial and resurrection of Lazarus. In the area directly east of 
this tomb, the excavators have discovered the ancient church of Lazarus 
in which it is possible to distinguish three periods of construction. Of 
the first church, which is thought to have been built shortly before 390 
A. D., only the foundations, fragments of the columns, and the beautiful 
mosaic pavement are preserved. West of the church there was a court- 
yard between the church and the tomb of Lazarus, and at its eastern end 
there was an internal apse flanked by two small rooms. 

The second church in the same area was moved about 42 feet to the 
east, and along with other modifications, a new mosaic floor was con- 
structed on a higher level. This work appears to have been completed 
soon after the erection of the earliest church. The third church dates 
from the twelfth century when the piers of the second church were 
strengthened, the northern wall was buttressed and tombs were made 
both in the western end of the nave and in the portico. Fig. 10 shows 
the nave of the church of St. Lazarus at Bethany as seen from the east 
during the excavations in 1949-50. 

In the area south of the church were discovered three rock-cut burial 
chambers of the Byzantine period which were intact. Of the Benedictine 
abbey, also south of the church, four long vaults still remain; in one of 
them there are a masonry cistern, and three ovens; in a second, an oil 
press; above a third, a triple doorway with some of the mouldings still 
in situ. About 85 yards west of the abbey, in a field planted with olive 
trees, an area was cleared which revealed the remains of masonry houses. 
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rock-cut cellars, pits and cisterns containing pottery sherds which range 
in date from the sixth century B. C. to the Middle Ages. The presence 
in this area of objects such as lamps, sherds, and a jar handle with a 
“Jerusalem” stamp, which are attributed by the excavators to the Persian 
period, may have a bearing on the possible identification of Anania, the 





Fig. 7. Caves at Wadi Murabba‘at (Photograph by Harding). 


village mentioned in Nehemiah 11:32 in connection with the Benjamin- 
ites who returned from Babylonian exile. 


Tell el-Far’ah 


Tell el-Far‘ah, located about 7 miles northeast of Nablus has been 
the scene of four seasons of excavation (1946, 1947, 1950, 1951) under 
the auspices of the Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. Because of 
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commitments at Khirbet Qumran, and the work in the caves at Murab- 
ba‘at, the School did not undertake a fifth season during 1952. It is ex- 
pected, however, that further campaigns will be carried on at this im- 
portant site in future years. 

The campaigns to date have gone a long way towards clarifying the 
archaeological history of Tell el-Far‘ah (see BA, Sept., 1949 and the 
annual reports published in the Revue Biblique since 1947). It is now 
known that an important city existed there about 3500 B. C. A high de- 
gree of prosperity was enjoyed by the ancient peoples during the centu- 
ries immediately following the founding of the city, and the excavations 








Fig. 8 View from Khirbet Qumran lvoking north; area explored by the Qumran Caves 
Expedition, March 1952 (Photograph ASOR). 


have established the importance of the city at the beginning of the Early 
Bronze Period (ca. 3000 B. C.). During the interval from Early Bronze II 
to Middle Bronze II the city was abandoned, but it was occupied again 
during early Israelite times and was finally abandoned in the 9th Cen- 
tury B. C. 

Significant materials have been obtained for the study of the culture 
of the periods referred to above, from the investigation of the ramparts 
of the city, the palaces and domestic quarters, as well as the ancient 
necropolis. One of the objectives of the excavations has been to deter- 
mine whether or not Tell el-Far ‘ah is to be identified with Tirzah, capital 
of the Kingdom of Israel during the years immediately following the 
break-up of the United Monarchy after the death of Solomon. Although 
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the archaeological evidence discovered thus far has not given absolute 
verification of this hypothesis, nothing has been found to discredit the 
view that the site is ancient Tirzah. 

The excavators have suggested that if this is Tirzah, then the earliest 
level of Iron Age occupation may be attributed to the period of Israelite 





Fig. 9. Two caves excavated near the cave which contained the Dead Sea Scrolls (Photograph 
ASOR). 


occupation shortly after the conquest of Canaan. The building now de- 
signated as “Palace I” would be the residence of the Kings of Israel from 
Jeroboam to Zimri, and “Palace II” would represent the building recon- 
structed by Omri before the capital was moved to Samaria. Further ex- 
cavations at the site may be expected to bring additional light on the 
early history of Israel, and to supplement the information already ob- 
tained regarding the earlier periods of occupation. 


a 
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New Jericho (Tulul Abu el-’Alayiq) 


Modern Jericho has been a winter haven for several groups of archae- 
ologists who, since 1950, have been engaged in excavations in that area 
during the winter months. Tulul Abu el-‘Alayiq, which has been iden- 
tified with New Testament Jericho, located about one mile southwest of 
the modern village of Jericho, was the scene of excavations in 1950 under 
the auspices of the American Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. The preliminary report of the 
results of this season’s work, and also a report of a second campaign, 
which followed during the next year, have been published in the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 120 and 123 (see also 
B. A. XIV, No. 2). 

The tell on the south bank of the Wadi Qelt, and several areas ad- 
jacent to it have been partially excavated, and soundings have been made 
on the north tell. Some question remains as to the date of the earliest 
occupation at this site, but important results have been uncovered for 
early Arab, Roman and Hellenistic times. The Grand Fagade, located on 
the south bank of the Wadi Qelt and still visible, is one of the most im- 
pressive structures that has been cleared thus far at the site. The facade, 
which in the area excavated extends about 165 yards facing the wadi, 
was connected with a great building on the tell by a long stairway. 
The presence of tiers of low terrace walls or benches running up the 
slope, and a series of niches extending on either side have led the ex- 
cavators to identify the fagade as the possible site of a theater or garden 
area. Final publication of the results of this excavation, which is expected 
shortly, will add greatly to our knowledge of life in Jericho during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

During the 1951 campaign at this site, the remains of a building 
measuring about 95 by 50 yards were cleared in the area southwest of 
the south tell. The building was found to consist of a large rectangular 
court on three sides of which were rooms of various sizes. The relation- 
ship of this large building to the Grand Fagade could not be determined, 
but it has been proposed that the building was a gymnasium during 
Roman times which was reoccupied later during the Arab period in the 
eighth century. 


Early Jericho (Tell es-Sultan) 


After an interval of nearly sixteen years, excavations were resumed 
in 1952 at early Jericho, north of the modern village, at the site where 
Professor John Garstang’s famous work was done from 1930 to 1936. 
This latest campaign was a joint undertaking of the British School of 
Archaeology and the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
and it is expected that excavations will continue under the same auspices 
in the future. 
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Preliminary reports of the 1952 campaign have been published in 
Antiquity, Vol. XXVI, and the Bulletin cf the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research, No. 127. The work consisted chiefly of soundings at several 
points on the tell, a trench through the western defenses of the city, and 
the clearing of a number of tombs located in the village north of the tell. 


One of the objectives of the excavation was to obtain additional in- 
formation that would bear on the date of the fall of the Canaanite city 
at the time of Joshua. However, no walls were found which could be 
attributed to the Late Bronze pericd; materials with which to supplement 
Professor Garstang’s findings in the city of that period must await fur- 
ther excavations. 





Fig. 10. Church of St. Lazarus at Bethany (Photograph Father 8. Saller). 


Remarkable results for the study of early Jericho in the Middle 
Bronze, early Bronze and Neolithic (ca. 5000 B. C.) periods were dis- 
covered. Along the western slope were found the remains of a series of 
superimposed, mud-brick walls dating to the Early Bronze period and a 
Middle Bronze Age glacis. Knowledge of the Neolithic period is greatly 
expanded by the results of the work in two areas on the tell. The remains 
of houses, burials, a sanctuary, and a section of a stone wall which may 
have been a city wall have revealed that the extent of Neolithic occupa- 
tion was greater than formerly supposed, and that a high degree of urban 
organization must have been achieved during this early period. 
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The tombs were especially rewarding with a remarkable quantity 
and variety of objects from the Middle Bronze and Early Bronze periods. 
Most unusual among the finds from the tombs were a bird-vase, wooden 
combs, bowls and platters, food of various kinds, and human hair and 
brain. In addition, there were numerous scarabs, bronze weapons, beads, 
and alabaster and pottery vessels of many types. No tombs from the Late 


Bronze or Iron Age periods were discovered. On the tell, however, there | 


were found traces of Iron Age occupation which may have belonged to 
the city built by Hiel. 


Conclusion 


Reference should also be made to Professor O. R. Sellers’ excavation 
of a Roman-Byzantine burial cave in north Jordan, shortly to be pub- 
lished, to Professor James L. Kelso’s work at Khirbet en-Nitla east of 
Jericho where there was found a church which revealed five phases of 
rebuilding between the 4th or 5th Century to the 9th Century A. D., 
and to the microfilming of manuscripts in Jerusalem under the general 
editorship of Professor Kenneth Clark. 


Altogether recent years have been remarkably fruitful for archae- 
ology in Jordan, and the variety and importance of the finds show what 
could be expected from full scale excavations. The present is, indeed, a 
good time for expeditions to take the field. Security has never been 
* better, and work would have the double effect of increasing our knowl- 
edge of the history of the country, and of giving much needed assistance 
to the inhabitants, whose living conditions have been adversely affected 
by the influx of refugees from Israel. Also Jordan is one of the few coun- 
tries which still allow the excavator a fair share of his finds. 


Note by W. L. Reed. Mention must be made of several archae- 
ologists without whose labors and wisdom the achievements during the 
last three years would not have been possible. G. Lankester Harding has 
rendered an invaluable service as Director of the Department of Antiq- 
uities, as Acting Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jeru- 
salem, and as the moving force behind the new Museum in Amman. 
R. P. Roland de Vaux, O. P., distinguished director of the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique et Archeologique Frangaise, has directed the excavations 
at Tell el-Far‘ah near Nablus, has engaged in work at Khirbet Qumran 
and environs near the Dead Sea, and has served also as President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Jerusalem Museum. Special credit must also 
go to Joseph Saad, Secretary of the Museum, who is almost personally 
responsible for the survival of the Museum during the difficult period of 
the war and for its present operation; his father, Mubarak Saad, who is 
in charge of the work of restoring materials from recent excavations, in- 
cluding the remarkable stuccos from Khirbet el-Mefjir, is a technician 
of superior ability. Dr. Abdul Karim Gharreybeh, Awni Bey Dajani, 
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Hasan Awad Qutshan, and others associated with the Department have 
rendered important services in the preservation of ancient sites, and in 
the various projects in the field. 


The revival of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem under 
its able director, Miss Kathleen Kenyon, who also directed the first season 
of joint excavations at Tell es-Sultan in 1952, is an event of great im- 
portance for the future of archaeology in Jordan. Father Sylvester 
Saller, O. F. M., whose work at Mt. Nebo is well known, has been in 
charge of the interesting excavations at Bethany for the Franciscans of 
the Holy Land. Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, in his capacity as President of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, and during his regular trips to 
Jordan, has taken a constructive interest in the affairs of the Museum and 
has aided in the planning of the field program of the American School. 
The Annual Directors and staff members of the School have consistently 
given able leadership in the excavations which have been conducted on 


behalf of the School. 





Archaeological News and Views 


More News on the Manuscript Search 


The words in the second para- 
graph on p. 10 of the above article 
scarcely conceal the suppressed ex- 
citement which many feel regard- 
ing the new discoveries in the Dead 
Sea cave area. At the annual tea in 
the American School in Jerusalem 
on Oct. 4th Father de Vaux of the 
French Dominican Schoo] rushed 
up to tell Dr. Tushingham, the suc- 
cessor of Professor Reed as our Di- 
rector for this year, that new caves 
had been discovered and new man- 
uscripts were pouring forth. A new 
search expedition was promptly or- 
genized, but nothing was found. 
The whole area is now patrolled by 
mounted police, but the region has 
always been too wild to be con- 
trolled by the authorities. The Be- 
douin are now manuscript-con- 
scious; they are indefatigable, and 


they are making discoveries. Dr. 
Tushingham reports that “the new 
manuscripts coming out — to judge 
by pieces already acquired by the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum— 
are most important. They are ab- 
solutely unique and they make the 
initial discoveries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls seem rather ‘tame’ by com- 
parison.” The Jordan Government 
has generously made available a 
considerable amount of money for 
the purchase of all such material. 
75% of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are now reported to be repre- 
sented in the finds. According to 
the New York Times, Jan. 21, Fa- 
ther de Vaux says that one of the 
new scrolls, dating from the Ist 
cent. A. D., contains the original 


_Aramaic text of the “Testament of 


the Twelve Patriarchs,” one of the 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
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ment which has been known to us 
hitherto only in Greek, Armenian 
and Slavonic translations. 


Qumran Excavations 


In the Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, May-Oct., 1952 Mr. Harding 
describes in more detail his excava- 
tion of Khirbet Qumran, a small an- 
cient site less than a half mile south 
of the cave where the first scrolls 
were found. In it was a building 
which was excavated and from 
which a large amount of pottery 
was recovered. With the pottery 
there was found a series of coins 
which range in date from A. D. 10 
to the First Jewish Revolt against 
Rome, about A. D. 67. There was 
no evidence of anything later. In 
one of the rooms of the building 
was a jar identical in type with 
most of those which Mr. Harding 
found in the excavation of the 
scrolls’ cave. On the floor beside 
the jar was a coin of the Roman 
Procurators under Caesar Augustus, 
dating about A. D. 10. Also at the 
site are more than 1000 graves laid 
out in long parallel rows. A few of 
these were excavated in 1949 when 


the Scrolls’ cave was cleared, but 


nothing was found in them. 


A search has also established that 
during the period of the building at 
Qumran every cave and rock shelter 
in the area was in use. Mr. Harding 
is probably justified, therefore, in 
seeing Qumran as the headquarters 
and cemetery of a settlement of 
people living there. He mentions 
Pliny the Elder’s account of the Es- 
senes who had a settlement “above 
Engeddi”, and he says that “the 
ruin itself, with its peculiar ceme- 
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tery which is without parallel in 
other ancient sites in Jordan, is 
clearly not an ordinary defensive or 
agricultural post.” Most important 
is the fact that the date of the set- 
tlement is now established by the 
coins, of which there are none later 
than the First Jewish Revolt. Mr. 
Harding thus feels that we can be 
fairly confident that the Scrolls’ 
cave is the place where the group 
hid its library when it fled the Ro- 
man destruction and slaughter of 
A. D. 70. 


Wadi Murabba’at 


In the same article Mr. Harding 
also gives us some details about the 
search of four caves in the Wadi 
Murabba‘at. Those who are inter- 
ested in knowing just where this 
valley is can find it in the Wright- 
Filson Westminster Historical Atlas 
io the Bible, P|. 1X, F-G 7 (the first 
valley directly north of that marked 
“Ascent of Ziz”), or in the smaller 
set of the same maps first published 
in the Westminster Study Bible, 
and now also circulated separately, 
P!. I, C 5 (the northern of the two 
valleys directly west of the word 
“Dead”). In G. A. Smith’s Atlas of 
the Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land it is on p. 29, B 2 (where 
it is called W. ed Derajeh). Khir- 
bet Qumran and the Wadi Qumran, 
on the other hand, are some \ 12 
miles north of Murabba‘at or Dera- 
jeh. In the Westminster Atlas Wadi 
Qumran is on Pl. IX, G 6 (the val- 
ley running into the Dead Sea di- 
rectly south of the ridge on which 
the “Stone of Bohan” is marked). 
It is thus quite clear that the two 
areas are widely separated and 
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have no close geographical connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Harding eloquently describes 
the difficulties encountered in ex- 
cavating the caves in Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at. The nearest point to which 
supplies could be brought was a 
walking distance of three hours 
away; after a heavy rain a seven 
hours’ walk was involved. Mules 
were used, but when loaded even 
they could not make the final de- 
scent into the valley, and every- 
thing had to be carried by the 
workers. The Wadi is a deep gorge, 
some 200 meters deep, the sides of 
which as it reaches the Dead Sea 
become vertical. The only place to 
pitch camp was a narrow ledge be- 
tween six and seven feet wide along 
ihe foot of the cliff. When the ex- 
pedition arrived at the site 34 Arabs 
were found busy in two of the 
caves, searching for manuscripts — 
an indication of the intensive ac- 
tivity now going on. Fallen roof 
blocks in cave II had to be smashed 
before it could be completely ex- 
plored. There was absolutely no 
dampness in the caves, and they 
were filled with a fine powdery 
dust which made work in them ex- 
tremely difficult and unpleasant. 


It is because of the dryness of the 
caves, however, that so much was 
preserved which elsewhere in Pal- 
estine has long since disappeared. 
Many pieces of cloth in various 
colors, some of them repeatedly 
patched and obviously from dis- 
carded garments, were found. 
Large quantities of broken pieces 
of pottery were present, most of 
which are dated by the excavator 
to the second century A. D., but 


some of which were earlier. In one 
area stratification was encountered. 
The top level was second century 
A. D.; below it was a mixture of 
material from earlier periods; and 
below that was an undisturbed 
level of the Chalcolithic period 
(4th millennium B. C.). From the 
last mentioned, wood and basket 
work were recovered in perfect 
condition; one object was a donkey 
goad, made of a tamarisk branch, 
and another was the wooden handle 
of an adze with the leather thongs 
for tying the stone blade still pres- 
ent, though the blade itself was 
inissing. = 

Most important was the large 
amount of inscriptional material 
present. A few of the broken pieces 
of pottery were inscribed in He- 
brew or in Greek, but of greatest 
interest was a large number of 
unique leather and papyrus frag- 
ments, most of which came from 
cave II. The reason for the frag- 
mentary nature of much of the ma- 
terial was that rats had gnawed 
and torn it in order to line their 
nests with it. It consists mostly of 
letters and business documents to- 
gether with a few fragments from 
the books of Genesis, Exodus and 
Deuteronomy. One Greek docu- 
ment is a marriage contract, dated 
in the 7th year of the Emperor 
Hadrian, A. D. 124. Much of the 
material was written in a cursive 
hand which is difficult to read, 
though there are fragments in a 
very beautiful book hand, possibly 
from a literary composition of some 
sort. 
- Absolutely unique and very im- 
portant are documents relating to 
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the Second Jewish Revolt against 
Rome in A. D. 132-135. We know 
from classical writers that the re- 
volting Jews, after proclamation of 
this Second Revolt, fled into the 
wilderness and carried on guerilla 
warfare against the Romans from 
inaccessible caves and valleys. The 
revolt was finally crushed in A. D. 
135 by Hadrian, who then rebuilt 
Jerusalem as a pagan city into 
which no Jews were allowed to en- 
ter. The leader of the revolt was 
named Bar Kokhbah — the name 
means “son of a star” — by Akiba, 
a celebrated rabbi of the time, who 
together with many of the people 
evidently considered him the long 
promised Messiah. From the new 
documents, however, we learn that 
his real name as Simeon ben Kosi- 
bah, Several fragmentary copies of 
the official proclamation of the re- 
volt appear to have been’ found in 
the caves; they speak of “the deliv- 
erance of Israel by the ministry of 
Simeon ben Kosibah, prince of 
Israel.” Also found were letters 
from this Simeon to the local army 
commander, one Yeshua ben Gal- 
goleh., Among the other discoveries 
was a piece of a phylactery, written 
in a tiny script on thin leather and 
rolled up in another leather frag- 
ment from a Greek manuscript; and 
a small leather bag made of two 
sheets from a Greek or perhaps 
[..tin manuscript. There were sev- 
eral palimpsests, that is, writing on 
an earlier erased document; one of 
them contains an early Phoenician 


or old Hebrew type of script. 
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A number of coins from the Se 
ond Revolt confirm the dating. Mi 
Harding is undoubtedly corre¢ 
therefore, in stressing the fact 
there is no relation between th 
Murabba‘at and Qumran caves. N@ 
only are the two separated get 
graphically by a considerable di 
tance, but the date and contents ¢ 
the documents differ in the 
places. Murabba‘at was eviden 
occupied by the forces of the See 
ond Revolt, whereas the Qumrag 
caves were inhabited by a sed 
which seems to have fled hasti 
during the First Revolt (66- 
A. D.). 


Two Notices 


l. Readers in Great Britain aré 
reminded that B. H. Blackwell Ltd. 
in Oxford are acting as our ager 
for subscriptions and other publica™t 
tions of the American Schools: of 
Oriental Research. 

2. The Editor of the excellent 
magazine, Archaeology, has asked 
us to announce that they are to 
carry an article on the Howland® 
Garber model of’ Solomon’s Tem= 
ple. It ‘will be less detailed than 
the one printed in the Biblical 
Archaeologist, Vol. XIV, No. 1 
(Feb. 1951), but the photographs 
will be larger and there will be 
more of them. Reprints will be 
available for class use: 25¢ each; 
25 for $5; 100 for’ $18. Write to 
Archaeology, 211 Jesse Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


G. E. W. 








